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'^ • ' Jamaica, L. I., October 10, 1842. 

t)EAa Sill, — In behalf of a Committee of the Trustees of Union Hall 
AcADEHT, I have great pleasure in enclosing for your consideration, a 
copy of the Resolution passed at their last Meeting ; and in expressing 
at the same time, the hope that you may see no objection in acceding to 
the request therein contained. 

I remain very respectfully and sincerely yours, 

John A. King. 
J. D. P. Ogden, Esq. 



At a Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Union Hall Academy, 
it was unanimously 

Resolved, ** That the thanks of this Board be presented to J. D. P. Ogden, 

Esq., for the eloquent and appropriate Address delivered by him, in the 

Hall of the Academy, on the Fiftieth Anniversary of its establishment: 

that a copy be requested for publication, and that Mr. King, Mr. Sayres, 

and Mr. Betts be appointed a Committee to attend to the object of thi» 

Resolution." 

A true copi/from the minutes, 

John C. Smith, Secretary, 
Jamaica, October 10, 1842. 



Jamaica, L. I., October 11, 1842. 
Dear Sir, — I had the pleasure to receive your note of yesterday, in 
behalf of a Committee of the Trustees of Union Hall Academy, enclosing 
a copy of a Resolution passed by that body. 

I beg leave to return my best acknowledgements for the flattering 
notice ot the Trustees, and to hand you for publication, according to their 
request, the Address delivered at the late Celebration of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Academy: accompanied by my best wishes for the 
maintenance of its well deserved reputation in aid of the increase and 
division of th& blessings of education. 

I remain, with esteem, your obedient servant, 

James D. P. Ogden. 
JoBN A. Kinq, Esq. 



ADDRESS. 



TO THE TRUSTEES OF UNION HALL. 

This ancient seminary of learnibg) over which you 
now preside, was incorporated in the year 1792, and 
we are accordingly assembled this day to celebrate the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Union Hall. 

This academy, thus venerable for its antiquity, was 
established shortly after the adoption of our constitution, 
and therefore owes its origin to the earliest eflforts of 
our ancestors in favor of national education, which 
they well knew to be the true aliment of national free- 
dom. 

The fiist meeting of the inhabitants of the town to take 
measures for obtaining subscriptions to erect this acade- 
my, was held in this village, on the 1st of March, 1791, 
and in May following the sum of JB800, which had been 
deemed sufficient for the purpose, was subscribed, and 
a committee to superintend the building, was shortly 
after appointed. On the 13th of February, 1792, James 
Foster, with 49 others, addressed a petition to the Re- 
gents of the University, stating that they were founders 
and benefactors of the academy — that they had contri- 
buted more than one half in value of the real and per- 
sonal property collected and appropriated to its use and 
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benefit, aad. asked to be iocorporaled, nomiaating the 
following persons as Trustees : 



James De Peyster, 
Abraham Ditmas, 
Abraham Ditmas, Jun., 
John Smith, 
Eliphalet Wickes, 
Joseph Robinson, 
JosT Van Brunt, 



Daniel Minema, 
Abraham Skinner, 
William Hammell, 
Daniel Kissam, 
Jacob Ogden, 
John Williamson, 
George Faitoute, 



Isaac Lefferts, Jun., 
and the Act of Incorporation, signed by George Clinton,. 
as Chancellor, bears date the 9th of March, 1792. On 
the 1st of May following. Union Hall was declared to 
be opened, and an oration was delivered by Abraham 
Skinner, and an ode composed by George Faitoute, on 
the occasion. The Rev. Maltby Gelston was the first 
tutor of the Academy, his engagement having commen- 
ced on the 1st of August, 1792. From that period to 
the present time there have been thirteen principals, or 
chief tutors in the Institution. But it had the good for- 
tune to be under the continuous management of one 
preceptor for more than half its existence. Lewis E. 
A. Eigenbrodt commenced bis engagement as Principal, 
en the 1st of August, 1797, and so continued until his 
death in 1828, being a period of Thirty-One Years. 
The present Principal, Henry Onderdonk, Jun., began 
his engagement on the 1st of November, 1832, and has 
accordingly been for ten years at the head of the estab- 
lishment. 

Of the original patrons and first trustees of this insti- 
tution, three yet survive after the lapse of half a century ^ 
James Foster, Daniel Kissam, and Eliphalet Wicbxs* 
They are still spared to prove to us, and to those who 
are to follow us, how much of good can be accomplished 
by well directed efforts, aided by honest zeal and true 
devotion, and under the strong incentives of patriotism 
and public duty. When this work was commenced no 
step of any kind had been taken by our State authorities 



in favor of public instruction. The first Act of our Le- 
gislature in relation to the subject, having passed in 1795. 
Nor was there anything like a regular system adopted 
until ten years afterwards. The friends therefore of this 
academy may well be considered as pioneers in the 
great work of public education. It is indeed a pleasing 
and a grateful task to recur to the zealous efforts of our 
forefathers in so worthy a cause, and to pay the well 
earned tribute of veneration and thanks to the forecast 
and patriotism, to the watchful care ^nd untiring perse- 
verance of those who, fifty years ago, in the very infancy 
of our Republic, manifested their sense of the import- 
ance of education by directing their personal exertions, 
and freely applying their means to erect and endow 
these Halls. And I trust I shall be pardoned for not 
suppressing the honest pride and gratification I experi- 
enced at finding that my grandfather and father were 
among the founders of this academy, and among the 
first trustees appointed to preside over its destinies. And 
I perceive by the records, that they continued in the 
faithful discbarge of their duties during nearly the whole 
of the brief period of health and life that was allotted ta 
them after the commencement of its career. 

When our ancestors founded this academy they had 
just emerged from the struggles of a Revolution, and had 
hardly begun to feel the ameliorating influence of estab- 
lished government. They could indeed calculate the 
cost of the sacrifices that had been made for the victory 
they had achieved, but they could hardly have antici- 
pated the treasures they had prepared, and the pros- 
pects they had opened for future generations. But they 
were fully alive to the piessing necessity, and well 
knew the inestimable value of education ; they were 
well aware that popular rights can never be deemed 
secure without popular instruction, and that without 
the diffusion of knowledge the blessings of liberty can 
neither be fully enjoyed, nor long preserved. They 
accordingly directed their attention, and devoted their 



efforts to the accomplishment of an object which they 
deemed to be of paramount importance, in order that 
their sons might be enabled to appreciate the value 
of the freedom they were to possess, and be rendered 
worthy of the inheritance, which their fathers had 
secured, and which those sons were destined to enjoy. 

The first care of the trustees was unceasingly devoted 
to obtain competent teachers. - They began at once to 
make preparation /or furnishing a library ; and they 
*early prepared and laid down an extended system of 
instruction, and a regular course of studies worthy of 
the high character which this institution has ever since 
maintained. They instituted a rigid scrutiny into the 
conduct of the tutors, and the progress and proficiency 
of the pupils. They established strict rules for the 
moral conduct and deportment of the scholars, and 
were careful to enforce the observance of them by pre- 
cept and example : nor were they less sensibly aHve to 
the power and influence on the youthful mind, of the 
impressions derived from a proper reverence for the Su- 
preme Being, and a regular attendance on divine wor- 
ship : at the same time they placed in the hands of our 
yonth, as their instructor and guide, to be read at the 
commencement of every morning's duties^ The Bzble^ 
— alike the text book and the word. 

The original subscribers to this Academy were nume- 
rous, but not wealthy, and the money required for its 
completion, was generally raised in small sums, and by 
moderate contributions. This serves but to increase our 
respect for its benefactors, and to add to our debt of 
gratitude. For when we look back through the long 
distance of time, and bear in mind the situation of our 
country, when these subscriptions were obtained, and 
then recur to the short period within which the work 
was accomplished, I fancy I can see, as each patron 
and founder, although his portion was but small, came 
forward with alacrity and good will, and generously 
contributed his mite, that an aspiration ascended on 



high, asking for a blessing on their work, and for success 
to their undertaking. 

It did succeed, and Union Hall has stood and pros- 
pered for half a century. In the words of the motto on 
its seal, '^ with the aid of light and truth," let us fondly 
hope, that in these halls, ^^ the sun of science may shine 
for ever." 

And shall we refuse to profit by the lessons inculcated 
by our ancestors; shall we ever require any other 
incitement beyond the light of their example to animate 
our zeal in the cause of learning ? Shall w4 as parents, 
guardians, citizens, patriots, Americans, ever prove re- 
creant to our trust, by withholding our support from 
seminaries of instruction, and neglecting the education 
of our children 1 Shall we, by unpardonable and culpa- 
ble remissness, permit that soil where seeds of future 
usefulness should be sown, and sound principles im- 
. planted, and where every virtue can be cultivated, to 
become a barren and neglected waste 1 The mind of 
early youth presents, as it were, a white, unsullied page 
in the great book of life, on which nothing yet has been 
inscribed. Shall we be regardless of its first impres-* 
sions ? Shall its fair surface be soiled by blots of care- 
lessness, defaced by the crooked lines of error, or de- 
formed by the dark characters of evil 1 Whatever shall 
first be written may prove to have been indelibly en- 
graved, whpn future regrets will be unavailing. We 
may attempt to erase and obliterate, we may even 
write over the first lines of error in broad letters of gold, 
but the eye of scrutiny will detect, and the light of 
truth expose the original characters. Nor must we for- 
get that this page, thus filled, when it passes from our 
hands, is not only destined to form part of the enrol- 
ment of present time, but must appear upon the records 
of futurity. 

Under a proper sense of the benefits that attend the 
cultivation of the female mind, it was resolved, at a 
meeting of the inhabitants in 1825, to establish a Female 
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Academy, and in 1832, while under the charge of Miss 
Hanka, it was united to Union Hall, and continued 
under the management of the Trustees of this Acade- 
my, until its destruction by fire two years ago. This 
Female Seminary preserved, during its continuance, a 
very high reputation. The proficiency of its scholars, 
the character and extent of their studies, and the value 
and importance of their acquirements, sufficiently attest 
the credit that is due to the unceasing care and assi- 
duity, as well as to the ability, of Miss Hanna, who, 
for nearly ten years superintended and directed its man- 
agement. 

The advantages and importance of female education 
are often overlooked, sometimes undervalued. But it 
behoves us carefully to reflect upon the effect of female 
influence on the well being of society, and to remember 
that this influence is great in proportion to the freedom ^ 
of the people, and that it extends its sphere with the 
advance and improvement of an enlightened age. It 
becomes essential then, by careful instruction, to guide 
and direct this influence in the proper course, as well as 
to strengthen and ennoble its character. That suscepti- 
bility to early impressions, that intuitive quickness of 
perception, that guileless simplicity which requires to be 
properly directed, but which so readily profits by in- 
struction, are all qualities which belong, in their degree, 
peculiarly to the female mind, and eminently qualify it 
to receive the benefits of education. 

Woman was indeed vouchsafed to man to fill the void 
in his existence, and complete the circle of his felicities ; 
but she was also ordained not only to be his companion 
but his counsellor, and to share alike his sorrows and 
his joys. Fit emblem of the rose that blooms the pride 
of the garden, she was destined to grace the flowery 
paths of life and adorn the realities of existence ; and 
like that flower too, which sometimes pines in sad- 
ness and in grief, it seems to be her peculiar province 
and allotted task to soothe the afilictions — to commise- 



rate the infirmities and pity the misfortunes of mankind. 
For 

** Who hath not seen at eve's last hour. 

When cahn and bright the moon is shining. 
The lily, lovely, spotless flower. 
In tears its head reclining.** 

But it is as parents — as heads of families — as the 
earliest instructors of the infant mind — as the first guides 
in the path of rectitude and virtue, that women exert 
their greatest influence, and exercise their most valua- 
ble prerogatives; and in order to qualify them for the 
discharge of these paramount obligations, the necessity of 
our attention to female education in youth becomes a 
matter of national importance. 

Before the judgment can act, or the faculties of the 
mind are developed — when hardly the dawn of thought 
is displayed, the mother can begin to train her child; 
for the infant mind, from habit and from imitation, from 
impulse and from instinct, cari be made to love and obey 
its parent. But it is when moral influences and religious 
impressions are to be imparted, when the first rudiments 
of instruction are taught, and the first counsels of moral 
wisdom are inculcated, that the mother often holds inr 
her hand the destinies of her child. For her instructions 
at this period of life, enforced by precept and example,, 
give an impulse and direction to the character of the 
future man. For when disturbed by the cares or 
oppressed by the sorrows of life ; when prostrate in sick- 
ness, subdued by misfortune, or sinking under the weight 
of affliction, where is the man who hath not recurred 
with fond remembrance to the scenes of bis childhood ; 
to the soothing accents of a mother's counsel, or the 
mild lessons of her instruction ; to the cheerful tones of 
encouragement and love that checked his wanderings 
and guided his footsteps '^ in life's morning march, when 
his bosom was young ;" or that hath not felt cheered 
and encouraged, chastened and inspired by the hallowed 
recollection of a mother's blessing ? 

It is expected, indeed fondly hoped, that a well con- 
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ducted female academy, which all must admit to be 
essentially connected with the best interests of general 
education, may again be placed under the guardianship 
and united with the destinies of Union Hall, 

But the halcyon days of these Halls were to be found 
during that long space of thirty-one years, the period of 
their palmy prosperity, when Dr. Eigenbrodt, by the 
weight of his character, the extent of his acquirements, 
and his extraordinary capabilities as a teacher, raised 
the reputation of this seminary above that of its peers, 
and gained for it a reputation and a fame as widely 
extended as they were well deserved. A native of 
Grermany and educated for the church, he came to the 
United States shortly after the completion of his studies; 
and guided by destiny or directed by Providence, pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for the station of principal 
in this academy shortly after his arrival in this country. 
He was justly celebrated for his complete and well 
digested system of instruction, for the exercise of a 
well established authority, which secured respect and 
obedience, for that strict discipline so requisite to correct 
the vicious and curb the unruly, although he was ever 
ready to encourage the timid, applaud the deserving, 
and reward the industrious. 

These are indeed among the usual qualifications 
required in the preceptors of youth, they were only 
possessed by Dr. Eigenbrodt in an eminent degree, 
still they formed not half the claims to our gratitude so 
well deserved by this unrivaled teacher. A ripe scholar, 
and possessed of great and varied acquirements, his 
pupils were acknowledged to have been better grounded 
in the principles of learning, and better prepared for 
a collegiate course than those of any other public 
seminary. His unwearied watchfulness, and unceasing 
anxiety not only for the proficiency but for the good 
morals of his scholars, the interest he manifested in 
their advancement as well in scientific as in moral 
attainment, gave increased value to his services, and 
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elevated his name high in the ranks of instructers of 
youth and the benefactors of the age ; while the cha- 
racter of this institution was placed foremost among our 
Academic Halls. 

It was my good fortune to have been for seven years 
a student in this seminary under his guidance and 
instruction, and I am duly sensible of the weight of my 
obligation ; and lest I should praise too highly where I 
feel so deeply, I beg to offer the testimony of those, who 
as guardians of the institution, best knew his worth, and 
could best appreciate their loss. 

This appears in the following extract from the 
proceedings of the trustees at the time of his death : 

** Wh3Teas it has pleased the Almighty Disposer of Events to remove 
by death, Lewis E. A. Eigenbrodt, who for thirty-one years has been 
Princfpal of Union Hall Academy, and who^ by his rare ability as a 
classical teacher, his unwearied application, his religious and moral 
example, and his peculiarly happy method and system in imparting 
the principles of science to the numerous youth who have been 
under his care, has raised this academy from its infant state to a 
. celebrity and literary renown surpassed by no other in the State. 
Therefore the trustees of said academy deeply sensible of the great 
loss this institution and the public have sustained in his decease., 
have ordered this testimonial of their high respect for his memory 
to be recorded on their minutes." 

Dr. EiGENBRODT died in the midst of his usefulness, 
and reposes on the spot where his services were ren- 
dered, and where the remembrance of them will be 
cherished while the cause of learning shall find advo- 
cates in these Halls. / 

The great system of public instruction in our State, 
the foundation of which was not laid until 1805, forms 
an era in the history of our times. New England had 
long taken the lead in our country, in her devotion to 
the interests of education, and had become celebrated, 
in consequence, for the general intelligence of her 
people ; and the Colony of Massachusetts, foremost in 
this noble career, commenced her work nearly two cen- 
turies ago. But New-York now educates, in her com- 
mon schools, as many children as Massachusetts, allow- 
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ing of C0UI8Q for the difference of population. That State 
with a population of 730,000, educates 150,000, while 
our system, which in 1815 imparted its benefits only to 
140,000, now receives, under its paternal protection, 
600,000 children, who resort to this public fountain for the 
streams that are to fertilize the public mind by imparting 
the benefits of practical knowledge and moral education. 

The effect of the light of instruction on minds that 
have been deprived of its blessings during a long night 
of ignorance, resembles the influence of the sun's re- 
turning heat to the wintry regions of the north; where 
so immediate is th^ effect of his presence, and so rapid 
the approach of spring, that ^^ winter in his retiring 
footsteps, treads on flowers." 

The Public School system of our State, now so libe- 
rally endowed, forms the great platform, to which all 
are invited, on which all may stand, and where all pos- 
sess equal and common rights ; for education is now the 
birthright of its citizens. Ours is emphatically a gov- 
ernment of laws ; we have magistrates to execute and 
enforce them, and courts to explain and decide them, 
but the people frame our laws, through their immediate 
representatives. Should not our lawgivers therefore be 
instructed and enlightened'? The common school, the 
academy, and the college form mutual props and sup- 
ports, and are, in most respects, equally dependant on 
each other. The academies of the State are 127 in 
number, and instruct nearly 12,000 students ; and it is 
to the higher studies and superior attainments here 
taught and acquired, that we must look for the degree 
and extent of scholastic learning which shall prepare 
this numerous body of students for the higher and more 
important duties of after life. The colleges of the State 
are four in number, besides the University in the City ; 
and these, including the latter, impart instruction only 
to 700 scholars. The relative importance, therefore, of 
academic and collegiate instruction, in regard to the 
extent of usefulness as imparted to the greatest number. 
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can readily be understood ; nor must it be forgotten^ that 
there is hardly a branch of learning however it may 
afterwards be extended, improved, or perfected in the 
collegiate course, that is not first taught in our academic 
halls. 

In directing the studies of our youth, sufficient im- 
portance is not always attached to that moral training, 
which should proceed hand in hand with intellectual 
cultivation; for it has been well observed, that "to 
cultivate the understanding regardless of the heart, is 
to educate but half the man.'' 

The memory of the student is first exercised, and on 
that the severest tasks may be imposed ; the rudiments 
of education are then taught, and habits of discipline 
and study are then acquired ; the mind thus becomes 
strengthened, by degrees ; and a fotmdation, broad and 
deep, becomes gradually laid for those after attainments, 
which are to characterize the future man. But it ia 
only by a course of moral as well as intellectual disci- 
pline, that the education af youth can be beneficially 
as well as successfully prosecuted : the mind must be 
cultivated, the moral feelings properly trained and ex- 
ercised, in order that all his faculties may be invigo* 
ratefl' and prepared to meet the temptations, support 
the trials, and engage in the active duties of life : thus 
guided and influenced, — ^^thus instructed and enlight- 
ened, — thus fortified and armed, — he goes forth to meet 
the world : 

**On hope sustained, he treads life's deyious road. 
And knows no fear except the fear of God.'* 

Youth readily imbibes the spirit of freedom, and his 
wishes always incline to the side of the largest liberty. 
Education is the best safeguard against the efforts of 
the designing demagogue, the professions of the false 
disciples of liberty, and the arts of those who pretend 
to be the exclusive friends of the people. The feelings 
of the people are rarely wrong, — in their judgment they 
can never be permanently led astray. It becomes ac- 
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cordingly an important part of the education of our 
future legislators, that encouragement should be given 
to excite the nobler virtues of the mind, by leading 
them to the contemplation of illustrious examples of 
honorable ambition. 

The students need not be required, nor should they 
be accustomed, to institute needless comparisons before 
the judgment is matured ; but they should gradually be 
prepared for a candid investigation of public character, 
with a view to acquire the habit and power of just 
discrimination. 

The talents necessary to give an ingenious advocacy 
to any cause, and to furnish skilful arguments on any 
question, are useful for the detection of error and the 
establishment. of truth; but these alone are not the qual- 
ities that constitute the statesman, nor, unless they 
receive a higher impulse and a nobler aim, would they 
be likely to earn for their possessor the title of public 
benefactor. Our country expects from the man who 
claims this enviable title, the genius which conceives 
and the devotion which urges the prosecution of original 
designs and useful undertakings, united with the prac- 
tical knowledge which ensures their completion ; and 
who, amid contending interests and envious opposition, 
relies upon his own sagacity for success, and looks 
forward with confidence to the final approval of the 
people. 

We look to such a man for the moral rectitude which 
serves as the guide and motive of action, and we are 
sure to find the moral courage which never shrinks from 
the performance of duty. He thus identifies his name 
with the happiness of his country, and the improvemeiH 
of the age ; and leaves upon the record of his time, the 
stamp and impress of a mighty mind. 

We all know and can duly appreciate the unwearied 
application and untiring devotion of De Witt Clinton 
to the cause of education. He first obtained the chaiter 
for the Lancastrian School^ in New York, in 1805, and 
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his report upon the subject, led to the adoption of our 
system of public school instruction, while the impor- 
tant services he rendered in accomplishing our great 
work of internal improvement, are not likely soon to be 
forgotten,^or are public testimonials without their use 
and benefit. 

In October, 1825, when our vast inland seas of the 
West were united with the Atlantic, by the completion 
of that extended Canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson 
which forms the boast and pride of our State, the glo- 
rious event was celebrated in our Commercial Empo- 
rium with a solemnity and. grandeur becoming the oc- 
casion. And when, on the bosom of her spacious bay, 
the gathering squadrons of steamers, gaily adorned, 
with lofty banners waving in the wind> and sounds of 
music swelling on the breeze, were seen circling around 
the one, selected as a common centre of attraction, 
there stood on her deck One, who, as the firm friend, 
efficient patron, and successful promoter of the work^ 
was the observed of all observers. And as the waters 
of the Lakes were mingled with the waves of the Ocean, 
and as he invoked the blessing of the God of the 
Heavens and the Earth, to prosper the work for the 
happiness of the people, the shouts that rent the air 
from the assembled throngs, as an evidence of public 
feeling and a token of public thanks, arose in grateful 
homage to the public spirit, the talents, the patriotism, 
and the services of Clinton. Such examples of public 
rejoicing, and expressions of a people's gratitude for 
enduring records of public service, operate as noble 
incentives to the ingenuous mind of youth, and leave 
impressions that are not easily obliterated. 

After a preparatory course of discipline and study, 
we may accustom the youthful • mind to appreciate the 
practical use and benefit of those talents, which our 
public men have devoted to the promotion of the public 
weal. We may thus assist to direct their aims, elevate 
their views, and give them just conceptions. We may 
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refer them to those measures that have advanced the 
prosperity of the country, and recommend to their con- 
templation those works that will go down to posterity 
with the names of their founders and benefactors ; they 
may thus learn, in time, to appreciate the trife end and 
value of honorable ambition, and as we point to the 
monuments of our country's fame, we may instil into 
our sons the principles . of a noble patriotism, and 
inspire their youthful hearts with a generous emula- 
tion. 

To the Trustees of this Academy I may be permitted 
to say, that this seminary, which has existed in pride 
and usefulness for Fifty Years, is now entrusted to 
your guardianship and direction, and on your care and 
watchfulness must it depend for the maintenance of its 
high character, and for a continuance of its usefulness : 
aware of the trust that is thus reposed, we shall rely 
upon your zeal in the cause of learning, and upon your 
laudable and persevering exertions to preserve, by 
every means in your power, the long established cele- 
brity of these ancient and venerable halls. 

To the Preceptors of this Institution, I beg leave to 
offer the assnranbe, that we duly appreciate your quali- 
fications and capability, while we tender our thanks 
for your devotion to the onerous and important duties 
that devolve on you as instructors of oor rising youth. 
We know full well that there are not many callings or 
pfofeflsions in life more arduous than yours, •'•-Ihere are 
fcw more respoDsible,— none more honorable. Al the 
same time you must continually keep in mind, the for- 
mer character of this Academy, and not permit its lame 
to be tarnished, or its usefulness impaired, in your hands* 

In Heitet Oin>E&DONK, Jun., we have an able Prin- 
cipal, who adds ta ten years' experience, an honest 
pride in his vocation, and an ardor worthy of the cause. 

In. John N. Brinckerhoff, we possess a capable, 
zealous, and efficient co-operator, who manifests equal 
assiduity and equal devotion. 
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Under such management we may rely with confi* 
dence upon the continuance of the high reputation of 
this time honored seminary. The recollection of the 
services you render, and the benefits you confer, will 
serve to lighten your toil, and alleviate your care; while 
the conviction of having discharged your duty in so 
responsible a situation, and having thus promoted the 
best interests of society, will carry with it the sweetest 
reward. 

I greet with cordial welcome the Alumni of Ukion 
Hall, who are here to join us in celebrating its Fifti- 
eth Anniversary. It still stands and flourishes as you 
knew it in its pride of former days. Sensible of the 
benefits it has conferred, you are no doubt willing to 
acknowledge your obligation for that instruction, to 
which you may be indebted for your means of useful^- 
ness, or for your subsequent acquirements. 

Let us then, as friends and fellow laborers in the 
same field of science, extend to each other the hand of 
fellowship and of friendship. Let us rejoice in the 
success of the Institution to which we often look back 
with feelings of pride and gratification, and let us wish 
for it, with all sincerity, length of days and continued 
prosperity. 

To the Students of this Seminary I trust it is needless 
to repeat that youth is the season for improvement. 
Let me entreat you then to improve every moment of 
time devoted to your studies, and profit by the lessons 
of each passing hour ; listen to the admonitions of your 
tutors, and give heed to the words of instruction. 

Man is said, to be a bundle of habits, and the burden 
of after life, in many essential particulars, is light of 
grievous, contributing to our happiness or adding to our 
misery, as the habits of our early days may have given 
either a favorable impulse, or an improper direction; 
for industry and perseverance, diligence, activity, and 
cheerfulness are all qualities that must be acquired^ and 
may be improved in youth. Lay up now a store of 
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knowledge for future times, and beware of having to 
regret hereafter opportunities neglected, or time mis- 
spent. And if you should stray from the broad road of 
duty into the paths of error, may repentance guide your 
steps aright, and lead you to some counsellor and friend, 
like the youth of old, to the hermit's cell, who, when^ 
he had given the wanderer his advice, and led bim to 
his couch, left him, as he said, " go now, my son, to thy 
repose, and when the morning calls thee to thy task, 
begin anew thy journey and thy life," 

On each and all of us, in our respective spheres of 
usefulness, and according to the extent of our abilities, 
rests the responsibility of assisting, as far as in us lies, 
to train, to cultivate, and to improve, in early life, the 
minds of those whose energies and talents must here- 
after influence the councils, if not control the destinies 
of our country. For were it possible to imagine that 
the time could ever arrive, when our legislators should 
fail or refuse to make provision for the instruction of 
the people, — if the education of our youth should be re- 
garded with indifference, — if the qualification of precep- 
tors should be neglected, and all care and watchfulness 
for the conduct and improvement of the scholars be aban- 
doned, — the foundation would be laid for the destruction 
of our freedom, for there would be an end not only to 
the value, but to the form of representative govern- 
ment. Time indeed would be required to undermine 
the mighty fabric raised by our fathers, but, in the ab- 
sence of public instruction, the fiat would have gone 
forth. The efforts of the great and the good to arrest 
the progress of evil, might be unceasing, but would be 
unavailing. Appeals to the patriotism and pride of 
the people would be in vain — there would be — 

"No trump to Bound, — omnipotent to charm, 
When the loud tocsin tolled its last alarm.*' 

Shall then the friends of Republican Institutions in 
foreign lands, who watch our progress with intense 
anxiety, be compelled to witness the failure, and 
mourn over the fate of what they still consider an expe- 
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riment, — and shall we ourselves be disappointed in our 
fondly cherished anticipations of the diffusion and per7 
petuity of the blessings of civil liberty, — or shall the 
friends of popular rights throughout the woild, still be 
enabled to point to our example as a Government, 
strong in all the essential attributes of power, because 
founded on the welfare, identified with the happiness, 
and secured by the affections of the people ; and shall 
we and our descendants continue to indulge the hope 
that the march of mind and the progress of freedom 
may keep pace with the advance of our Empire, as it 
augments its population and extends its bounds : that 
we may thus behold in the increasing growth of our 
Republic, additional security for the permanency of its 
institutions! Is rational freedom destined, for ages, to 
light its watch fires on the hill tops of the western 
world, or shall those who follow us be doomed to see 
its sacred fiames extinguished amid the storms of misrule 
and licentiousness ? 

Let us educate our sons, — let us endow our semina- 
ries of learning, — let us carefully instruct and properly 
reward ;he preceptors of our youth, and we may lay 
aside our fears ; for we may then rely, under Providence, 
upon the intelligence and virtue of the people, for the 
accomplishment of our hopes, and the fulfilment of our 
destiny. 

Union Hall, Jamaica, October 5, 1842. 



